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ABS'.RACT 

The third phase of a national study of the impact of 
English language training programs on adult Southeast Asian refugees 
in the United States involved a longitudinal study of 40O 
recently-arrived refugees chosen at random from reception lines of 
refugee centers in four metropolitan areas: Portland, Oregon; San 
Diego; Oklahoma City? and Denver. The refugees were given oral 
English proficiency tests upon arrival and again after six months' 
residence. Demographic information , including data on English 
language training and employment, was also gathered to examine the 
effects of these factors on the rate of English language learning. 
The report outlines the design and results of this phase of the 
st4idy-, -xircluding data tables. It is concluded that English language 
training promotes language learning more than employment does, 
regardless of the background or experience of the refugees. The 
amount of previous education is found to be the most important 
predictor of skill in Englih, and age is the most impoi ^ant predictor 
of gain in skill. (MSE) 
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English language pcoficicncy has long been cons idessd to be a crucially 
ijRportant component o£ effective refugee resettleaent. Botb resettlei^nt 
agencies and refugees thesselves identify lack of English as a aaajor barrier 
to successful resettlement. The need for refugees arriving in the U.S. to use 
English is pervasive and iaaedietSr reaching into every aspect of reaettleaent 
froffl social adjustment to esployaent; problems in learning English have become 
a Mtaphor for the i^riad difficulties refugees face in the United States, so 
much so that refugees co«mly say that the largest obstacle they face in the 
United States is "English." 

The purpose of the Study of the Extent and Effect of English Language 
Training for Refugees (SHELTJ project has been to investigate the language 
learning experience of recently arrived Southeast Asian adult refugees, 
isarticularly those with little previous education or exposure to Western 
culture, and to determine the factors which contribute most to their 
successful English acquisition. Although the project has focused primarily on 
federallT-funded English language training programs, other factors affecting 
acquisition were also considered, particularly those related to the pre-entry 
and current resettlement experieiKses of refugees. Because refugees bring a 
wide range of life and language experiet^es with them to the classroom, 
analysis of the broader language acquisition context provider a more 
meaningful perspective frc» which to view the extent, nature, and 
effectiveness of English language training programsj^roaghout the country. 

The SRSLT project was funded by a contract from the O.S. Office of Slefugee 
Resettlement. Data was collected between October 1981 and June 1983. ^Ehe 
Study was comprised of three phases, each of which used different 
methodologies and collected different kinds of information. 

In Kiase I of the Sti^y, mail surveys were oanducted to gather information 
on the extent, nature, cost and effect of English language trs'-ing for adult 
refugees in programs being f ui^ed by ORS. Three types of que& innaires were 
mailed cuts il} a regional questionnaire sent to directors of the Regional 
Offices of ORR; (2J a state questionnaire sent to state coordinators; and (3J 
a local questionnaire mailed to 327 direct service providers receiving OSR 
fuwSs for providing English language training to refugees during FF'jf 1981 and 
FPY 1982. The response rates to the surveys was over 701. 

During Phase IX off the Sti^y, intensive on-site program visits were 
carried out in eight selected metropolitan areas: San Diego, Seattle, Denver, 
Minneapolis/St. Paul, New Orleans, Oklahoma City, Northern Virginia/washingnon 
DC and Stockton, California. These cities were selected to encompass a wide 
range of resettlement cimtexts and approaches to prov.f '^ir.^ E sgiish language 
training to Southeast Asian refugees. to four OSR-tm.. urogram* 
operating in a given site were visited, as wmll as other s%:x«?cted programs 
serving large numbers of Southeast Asians. In ail, 22 programs were visited 
during the Spring of 1982. 
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Ptocras visits includ«d several tsrpes of data collection; Informal 

dicussioM wr« htld «ith 32 program *^^i«i^*J°;«^°^*%^°?,"S??^L^, 
selected teachers, over 400 randoaiy selected students and with bi^in^wl 
staff. The primary focus of the visits, however, was on direct classro^a 
observation, to see and docuaent what was actuaUy happening In the _ 
classrooBS. rather than relying only on questismnaires and interviews. The 
design instrumentation for the classroom observations were «f e^^J^ ^ 
developed, so that in principle, one could isolate the effects of teacher, 
procram and student characteristics on classroom events. In all, over sue 
S^s^f^ructured, detaUed observation were carried out in acre than 120 

classrooms* 

An additional component of the Phase II Work consisted of household 
surveys of lo.«al Southeast Asian refugee ccamumities in four of the •iS^^^ 
eft's ifwhtcS programs were visited. Randomly s^pled Vietnamese, Caj^xan 
and Hmong households were interviewed-400 households m ^. «J« ^""^^^ 
surveys were designed to provide background information about the target 
population for English language training, their utilization of 
?^uage training programs, and their acquisition of English, f*^^^^^^ 
analyses of survey data were carried out to determine the •^^f J «f ."'T^^* 
utilisation by different segments of the target population and to identify 
factors which impact service utilisation and acquisition of English. 

The final component of the project. Phase III, involved a longitudinal 
study or tracking of a group of recently arrived Southeast Asian adult 
refugees. A cohort of 400 recently arrived Southeast Asian adults was 
selected at random from the reception lists of voluntary agencies J^l 
ciltl' ?ort!^ Oregon? San Diegof Oklahoma City? and Denver. Individuals 
^rfglven a *t^n4ardi2e.' oral interview test of English proficiency at two 
^iltl ln tL^r early in their resettlement and then again about ~nths 
laJer. Demographic information about the participants as well 
hiStoriesof English language training and employment were also collected. 
L Longitudinal Study was designed to examine f t^!^,: .^S^^^^^ 

employment versus early language training on refugees' initial acquisition or 

English. 

A series of reports has been prepared to describe the methods, findings 
and recommendations of this Study. A summary Public 

reoort^^each of the three phases of the Study are available through the 
SS:ation:i'^so:rce and Infection Cl--nghouse (EEICJ an^^^^^ 
Refugee Materials Center, U.S. Department of Education, Region VII, 324 
Eleventh Street, Ninth Floor, Kansas City, Missouri 64106. 

This Study was carried out as a team effort by the Literacy «n^^"^uage 
Program at the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. Key staff included 

Stephen Reder. Pro ject Director 

Leau role in the overall design of the Study, in developing the 
Bethodologv for Phase II, the i^Bthodology for Phase 1X1 and analysis 
olI^X survey data. Assisted with program visits and analysis 
of classroom observation and Longitudinal Study data. 
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Itegv Cohtit Phimm XX Ccaordinator 

Lcaa role in planning » cw^ueting; anftlysing and writing up the 
prograa visits and elassro(» ^uiesvations. Assisted with 
i&tc£pc«tatic»s P2sas« I and X£X data. 

Judith Agter, Phass XXI Coordiftatog 

Lsad roXs in planning, conducting, analysing and writing up the i^hase 
III Longitudinal Study and analysing the Phase I data. Assisted with 
Phase IX pcogcam visits. 

Steven Nelson, Phaaa X Cooedinator 

Lead role in planning, iapleacnting, ai^ writing up the Phase X Hail 
Survey. Assisted with program visits in Phase II. 

Randy Kelson ^ 

Conducted data analysis ot the Phase XI classroos observation data. 

Williaa gadley 

Assisted with conducting the Phase III Longitudinal Study and with 
the write-up of Phase I. 

Rosalind Hacac* Lueinda Monci and Karen Green 

Assisted with prograa visits in Phase IX. 

Susie Bar field 

Resp^isible for support services and aaterial production as well as 
assisting with project nanagescnt. 

The staff would like to acknowledge the many it^ividuals and programs 
whose eoc^ration and assistance i^rc invaluable to the Study. First are 
several groups which are so large that we cannot naioe all of their nesbers: 

o the hundreds of prograst adsinistrators who took precious hours away 
froK alrei^y pressii^ schedules to eoa^lete the sail survey 
questionnaires; 

o the four hundrad families who aXl<»#ed us to coi» ir.to thwir ho^s to 
cfigplete the coaaiunity surveys in the dlinneapolis/St. Paul; Denver, 
Stockton, and Seattle areas; 

o the teachers and students in the 120 classrooiss <^bo allowed U6 to 
C06M in and ^iserve their classes on several occasions; 

o the numerous refugees who participated in the standardized testing 
during the Loi^itudinal Study in Portland, n«rver, San Diego and 
Oklahooa City; 
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o th9 aany part-tias bilingual staff irho assiited us in conducting th« 
progcstt' visits and eoMsunit^ susvays in Saattla, Stockton, San Oiago, 
Danvar, Kaw OrlaanSf Kiimaapolis/St. Paul* Oklahosa City and 
Arlii^toR County* Virginia. 

Xn addition to thase sany isiportant but unnasad individuals, a nuabar of 
individuals and organization n^e played an ia^rtant rola in this Study oust 
ba added. They ace: 

Phase Z 

AdviSQgy S{»rd MeiBbecs ; 

Jerry Burns 
Tfaoois Dieter icb 
Thosas Gilligan 
Jifii Fullen 
Joyce Wilson 



Phase II 

Consultants s 

JaiMis Nattinger 
Joyce Wilson 

Field Teat Sites ; 

Kathy Mi, BS7/ESL Frograa 

C^ffitittee of Spanish Speaking People of Oregon, Portland, Oregon 

Nancy Bennani, Refugee BSZi 

Portland Conunity College, Portland, Oregon 

Tou Kefcsavanh, Refugee SSL 

Mt. Hood C(»Bunity College, Portland, Oregon 

Carrie Wilson, Wo^n's Program 

Indochinese Cultural and Service Center, Portland, Oregon 
Joyce Wilson 

Cheaeketa Comsunity College, raleai, Oregon 



Study Sites ; 
Donn Callaway 

Griffin Business College, Seattle, Washington 
Rachel Bidaka & Duang Dunning 

Seattle Central C«»Bfiunity College, Seattle, Washington 
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Joyc« Xtuithof 

SdMonds CoBBUsit^ College* Lyramood, Washington 
Delight willing & S«r9 Eogan 

Senton Voc«tion«l/?echnic4l Institute, Renton, Ifashington 
Faith Boucher & Joy Dorman 

Stockton Catholic Chacities, Stockton^ California 

Kacy Ann Cox, Kd^tha Sice, £ Jane Cassesrley 
San Joaquin Delta College, Stockton, California 

Barbara Douglass 

Indochinese Orientation and EaploysMnt Prograa 
Centre City Adult School, San Siego, California 

Autusn Keltner, I<eann Boward^fi Gretchen Bitterlin 
San Die^o Coaaunity College, San Diego, California 

Janet Oamaoe 

Adult Education Tutorial Prograa & Southeast Metro Board of Cooperative 
Services, Denver, Colorado 

Arvin Lankanau 

Aurora Puislic School District, Aurora, Colorado 
Marilyn Weir 

Eaily Griffith Opportunity School, Denver, Colorado 
Annagreta Hojdahl 

i^lgado CoBBBunity College, Mew Orleans, Louisiana 
Sharon Rodi i Charles Oliostead 

Associated Catholic Charities, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Ron Bandley i Diane Pecoraro 

Minneapolis Public Schools, Lehi&an Center, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Pat Hatteherg, Adult S&soemakers Program 
St. Paul TVI, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Vang Sing, Educational Coordinator 

Lao Faoily C«aaunity Association, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Ken Truitner « Janise Rowecasp 

International Institute of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Nguyen Dinh Thu 6 Charles huzny 

Vietnamese American Association, Okl aho ma City, Oklahoma 
Elaine Baush, Helen Range & Kenneth Plua 

Fairfax County, Adult Basic Education, Falls Church, Virginia 
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Ju»« Sligcaonci 

ItontgoMry County Public Schoolif Silvtr Sptim* Futryland 
B«tt« 0«udu 

^ TdicGaa PAsk School* TAkosu P&sk, Maryland 
»arty Price 

Parkland Junior Slghr KoekvillCt Maryland 
Kathltt«n Seiirader 

District of Coluabia Hcfugao Sorviet Caattr* Associated Catholic 
CharitisSf ifashinston* D.C. 

Joyce Schuman 

Arlington County Public Schools » Adult and Career Education # Arlington, 
Virginia 



Phase III 

Test Sites ? 
Cindy Jensen 

Int^ernational Bescue Cossittee* San Diego, California 
Gven Plank 

Catholic Coaaunity Services, San Diego, CalSornia 

Richard Butler ! 

Lutheran Social Services o£ Colora^, Denver, Colorado 

■/ 

Richard & RoUie Sutler 

Catholic Resettleaent Office, Denver, Colorado 
Kguytsn Sinh Thu 

Vietnaa«se Aaerican Association, Oklahoma City, Oklahoaa 

Sister Ann Ifisda & Kargaret Barnett 

Catholic Social Ministries, Oklahooa City, Oklahoma 

Kathleen Lowry 

International Rescue Coomittee, Portland, Oregon 

Father John Nghi 6 Father Vitu:ent Kinh 
Southeast Asian Vicariate^ Portland, Oregon 

!' 

And finally, Allan Gall of the Q.S. Office of Refugee Reset tlesentr who 
provided continual advice, support and encourageaent to staff thr^gbout the 
Study. 
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To Ml% of thoM wJJO th« Study, tlJ*ak yoy v«Ey aucfe. iSespitt &ll of 

thi« h«ip, ^rroti %fim no doubt ssdt. If they ac« th« rMporwi&ility of 
the Authoss alont. 



We hope that futue* cafugeeJi who com to th« United States will soaehow 
benefit f£OB these effosts as they go abc^t leaxslng Snglish. 
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IntceduetioB 



In October 1931, th« O.S. Officii of Sc^UfM StMttltmcnt avascSsd a 
cont£iict to tht Korthwest StfionaX Educational Laboratory for the study of t&« 
prevision of English language training for Southeast Asian refugees, 7he 
study entailed three biases: (1) a sail survey of -English language training 
prograas, iZ) an on-site review of a sai^le of prograas and iZl the 
Beasurtment of adult refugees' ac^isi^ion of Si^lish as it related to 
language training and M^oyaent* She purpose of the entire study was to 
infora policy and prograa decisions concerning tht provision of English 
language services for new arrivals as one aspect of promoting their 
self-sufficiency. To achieve this purpose* the study first surveyed progress 
to see what types of services were being provided, then progras sites were 
visited to see what^ specific practises seeasd to work best. Finally, Phase 
7hree looked at the relative afficiei^ of English language training and 
eaploymcnt in prbooting English language acquisiticm. This report describes 
the results of the third ^ase. Sesults of the first two phases are reported 
in previous docusents. 

\ 

\ ■ 

Phase III Study Questions 

One current debate concerning newly arriving Southeast Asian refugees is 
whether self-suff iciexicy is best proaoted through encouraging iaseediate 
eaployaent or whether it is better to first en^urage a period of intensive 
training in English as a Second Language CESL). lamtdiate eaployaent could 
have econoaic benefits as well as proaoting English acquisition. Intensive 
English training could lead to better preparation for liff> in the United 
States in general, especially if English is re'^ic td for job entry. In order 
to infora policy decisions and prograa design ^noei:nir.a this discussion, this 
Study asked the following questions: 

1. What coabination of ESL or es^loyment best proootes acquisition of 
English? 

2. Are there any background or eacperiential characteristics of various 
grc^ps of refugees which t«^ld sake one option better ^han another? 
That is, would one option be better for soae individuals or groups 
than others? , 

3. Are there any background or experiential characteristics of various 
groups of refugees which overpower fsoth ^tions in teras of ultiaatc 
effect on English acquisition? ThAt is, are there any particular 
types of individuals for which it makes no difference in English 
acqpzisition whether ESL or ei^loyaent is suggested? 
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Structiite of the Repogfc 

Ths i:eport has three motm chapters. Chaptes II will briefly describe the 
Stud^ design # s<il«eti^ of participants r representativeness of participantSr 
variables considered in tlv« Stud^^, and data collection instruiMnts used in the 
Stud^. Chapter tit will describe the results. Each of the three study 
questions will be discussed individually » as will other interesting findings 
froa the Study. CUtai^ter 2V wiU present conclusions and recc^endations. 
i^pendix h contains descriptive statistics froB the study. Appendix B 
eofitains tachnical considerations" about the study design and winalyses. 
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study Design 

■ \ ■ 

Data CoIXcctg^ in thm Study 

In ocdar tc loolc at what in£luenco» the ?ate of English acquisition and 
what &aekgr«ind eharactacistics of individuals influence this acquisition we 
needed to tied outs 

1. ^e rate at i^ich Southeast Asian refugees leara English. Tfaere£ore# 
Study participants Cte be described below} were tested six nonths 
apart using an individually adsiinistered« oral« basic skills English 
test Cslso to be described beli^] • 

2. The aaount of ESL and ei^loyBeat each person had between the two 
tests. 'Sh9 Z8St factors looked at were ths nuaber of weeks of English 
in the native country* the nuaber of weeks of English in refugee 
eas^Sf the nuaber of wt^ks of ESL between entry and the pretest, and 
the nuBber of hours Cwec :8 X the nmber of hours per treekl of ESL 
between pre ai^ post-test. Because the results of ^lase Z£ suggested 
that the nusber of students in an ESL class say affect the rate at 
which English is learntd* we also collected this information. 

The eaployMnt information collected ransistsd ef the number of hours 
o£ ^ploysent bet%#een entry and pretesting and the number of hours of 
estploysent between pre and post-testing. For those that were 
rap^oyad for all or part of the tisse between pre and post-testing # we 
also^oUtcttd inforaation on the frequency with which English was 
spoken^ the job, whether or net the individual's supervisor spoke 
the nativiixlsng^gef ^ the nusber of others on the job who spoke 
the native iaitgui^e. ^ese factors «wre all «ansidered to be 
important potential detcminants of the effect that esploynant has on 
the acquisition o^ English. 

3. Other factors which can contribute to Ei^lish a^n^isiton ind which 
Bight Bodify, enhance \r overshadow the effects of SSL and wloy- 
aent. These ineludtd, Eirst* backgrom^ characteristics of the 
participants— age, sex, country of origin, aaount of education, 
previous literacy and nu^sr of languages spoken. The second set of 
factors consist^ of the frequency that English was spoken at hoow, 
the fre(|ueiu:y that English was spoken at places other than hcm»t job 
and ^L class, whether the individual had any Aaerican friends, the 
nuaber of children at hone who speak English, and how long the 
individual has been in the United States. 
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Sources of Intoswttian 

ha much inforaation as possible was collected from existing files with the 
perttissioB of participar.ts. 2re and post-testa were given individually by 
trained native English siseakers as part of the Sti^y. Finally » any 
inforaation which could not be obtained f coa files was cOjtaineS in an 
interview at post-test tia» conducted by a person fluent in the participant's 
native language. 



Study Steps 

1. Scpresentative cities and representati^ Soutft^ast Asian refugees 
within cities were selected for participation Ca discussion of the 
rationale for the groups selected is given in the next section) . 
Participation of cities and individuals was voluntary. Participants 
authorized release of inforsation tc QS. 

2. Inforaation collectors were trained". These inclined on-site clerical 
persons who gathered inforaation frcsa files, on-site native English 
speakers who adainistered the English test, and on-site bilingual 
persona who contacted and intervietfed participants. 

3. Pretesting occurred during October and Noveaber, 1982. 

4. Post-testing and interviewing occurred during March, April and May of 
1983. 



Study Participants 

Selection of participants . One hundred Southeast Asian refugees in each 
of four cities were randoely selected ffroa lUts of all Southeast Asian 
refugees aged 18 and over who were placed by selected VOIAGs between January 
and March 1982 or between June and August 1982. (Sotes 2n csie of the cities 
several individuals witis entry dates in April awi Kay were included in the 
-aaople in order to reach 100. This should not affect the results since the 
entry date was used as a continuous variable in aany analyses.} 

Th9 cities selected for the Study were San Diego, Okiaboaa City, Portland, 
Oregon and Denver. %ese cities were chosen to represent a variety of 
econoaic conditions, eaployaent rates, types of SSL programs, welfare 
situations, refugee iapaet and Southeast Asian ethnic concentrations. All 
were cities which had previously participated in other phases of this 
project. All continue t© have high levels of new arrivals. 

Since we wished to include in the Study a representative sample of all 
incooing refut'ees, we decided to request the participation of the VOLAGs in 
each city <*ith the greatest number of placea»nts so we could select from their 
case lists. D.S. Catholic Charities in aU four cities agreed to participate 
as did the International Rescue Cosaittee in Portland, Denver and San Diego. 

. is 
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In OklahottA City« Qoly U.S. Catholic ChAritisi was includftd because these was 
no oth«£ VQLA6 vitb ci^igh ntw accivali to iocluie. 

Individual iparticipants in each city ver« selected to bm representative of 
entry dates and of the various ethnic groups in each cityr as well as to 
incline perssms of all ages and both sexes. Only recent arrivals vere 
included in the Study because it vas desirable to see what contributes to 
initial* rapid acquisition of English. 

The VOlASs prepared lists froa their files of all incoadns persons fitting 
the above description for possible participation. Two sasiples were 
selected— the priaary mM a seeendajpy saisple. Bilingual persons were eaployed 
in each city to call potential participants # tell thea about the Stt^y* 
request their participation ar^ make a^ointsents for testing. Participation 
was voluntary. 2f persons declined to participate or could not be reached* 
replacesents were obtained from th« secondary sasq^le. 

SHiscrigtion and representativeness of participants . Four hundred perw^is 
were pretested in the four cities. These participants came froa 2 list of S60 
perscms in these cities who entered "the United States during the tiaes 
aentirated above and were placed by the participating VOXJUSs. At post-test 
tim, 308 of the original 408 persons were available to eoa^lete the Study. 
Thus, 771 of the original participants have ^e^lete test scores. Because of 
the nature of this Study it is iaportant to sea whether this final group of 
partici^mts is representative of the original ^pulation in each city and 
whether it is representative of the nati^sal p^Kslation of ^uthsast Asian 
refugees, ^e degree to which the saaple is like these populations* is the 
degree to which we arc justified in generalizing any relationships found in 
this Study to the S^stheast Asian refugee population in general. 

To see how similar the sa^le is to these larger populations, we have 
eoapared thea with respect to all inforaation which is available. For the 
original population Cn*d60} in each cit^» we have inforaation about arrival 
date, ethnicity, gender ant^ age (see Table 1 in ^^endbe A| . For the origisial 
sanple of 400, we have, in a^ition to the information listed above, the 
percent literate in a language ether than English; the average years of 
education prior to entry; the average number of languages spoken other than 
English (see Table 2 in A|^»ez^ix ; and average pretest TCores (see T^le 7 
in Appei^ix A) . Inforaation on these variables, for the final 3Q8 Study 
participants, is shown in Tables 4 and 7 in Appendix A. 

Caspar ison of the final sas^le of SOS participants to the original epa^le 
of 400 prticipants shows the following: / 

o Pretest scores . The participants with all test scores {N«3p8) /scoi^ed 
about ttm same on the pretest as the total original saaple {SW40O) • 
This means that the final sample was representative of the original 
saaple, in teras of initial English ability. / 

o Background characteristics . The saaples are still proportiohal in 
terms of arrival dates, etLnir mix, gender, and amount of previous 
education. The final saaple tends to be a bit older than the 
original saaple (the result approaches significance). 
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When the fiml f&a^le w»s coi^ar«d to tht original 960 persons in the 
cities, tlie foXX&wing was founds 

o SacScground ehaeagteristics . The relative proportions of ethnic 

groups f COB the original list of refugees is preserved in the final 
sample. rh%B »eanSf that «en arc slightly over-represented in the 
saxiple (64t as eoopared to S9%>. this is especially true of later 
arriving Viet^^se and Xato sen. Earlier arriving Caalsodian and 
Saong mmx are slightly uader-rapreseate^. ^e saaiple also tei^s to 
be slightly older {30. 3J than those not in the Study {27.8} . Hsong 
f are under*cepresentee im% as compared to 10% in the population}. 
This is* is pretty evenly distributed aaong the other groups so that 
no otejtarrgrcH^^r^signif icaat^ over-represented. 

When we /ttfa^ted emare our final saa^le to the national population 
of Southeastf^lUsiaJS^ilfiigeaa^Iiich entered during the same time periods, 
several constraintji ^isppearedi First, the nati«ial information we had is based 
<xay <m Oct<^r 1981 Wmy 31, 1982. Second, Southeast Asian refi^ees 
were lua^Jcd in ^ith all QtMk refugees for the age and gender counts, ^is 
was not consid^r^ * "aajarprohlem since 93* of the refugees iwre classified 
as Southeast AsiahV^-%ird, persons under age 18 were iua^ in with adults 
for the total ethnic counts. We calculated the nusbera, in Table 3 in 
Appendix A, br taking proportions of the total peculation <««e ^pendi;e 8 for 
details} . Given those assvo^tions and constraints, when our final saaple was 
cos^red to the natios^ po)pulation, the following was foui^t 

o ^^he distribution of ages is twU represented in our sample. 

o Kales are slightly over-jsepresented in our sa^le {58* in the 
national population v. 64* in our sa^le} . 

o Iiaotians {Lao plus Kmcmg plus Kien} are over-regresented and 
Cambodians are under-represented in our sample. 

Thus, it as^ars that our final sample of 308 Southeast Asian refugees is 
very much like the original saaple and soaei^t different f rc» the national 
sample in terms of tha information available for these groups. Differences 
are not seen as critical since, for the most part, they are small and in many 
analyses we have attea^ted to determine the influence of these factors. The 
specific similarities and differences {especially the over-representation of 
males will be used to explore the implications of the Study. 



The BEST Test 

The test used to measure the participants* acquisition of English was the 
Basic English Skills Test {BEST test} . This test was developed by the Center 
for Applied Linguistics {CAL} {3520 Prospect Street, KW, Washington, D.C., 
20007) specifically for use with Southeast Asian refugees who have little or 
no English skills. The test has both an oral basic 5^iglish skills section and 
a literacy section. We used only the oral portion of the test. There are 
four subtests— {!) Listening C^prshension which tests the ability to 



understand English CIS it«ms} t it} Coaaunication which tests the ability to 
an8%mr titKplt questions C2Q itess} , C3| Fluency which tests the ability to 
discuss aia^Xe everyday tc^ics CIO items} , and C4} Resading/Wcitins which tests 
the ability to read sisple signs and £ill out an ^plication form C9 items) . 
(Notes We did not adainis^er the reading/writing item which asked the 
participant to £111 in his/her alien identification nuabes because it was £elt 
that differences tetween cities in the proportion of persons carrying such 
inforaation would coii^roKise comparability.} The test is adaaiinistered 
individually in a single sitting which takes anywhere froa 15 to minutes 
depending on the Snglish iKill of the participant. 

Results of our Study suj^ort those of CAL*8 in teras o£ the quality of the 
iteasv and the overall test reliability and validity. (For eaeasple, the 
correlation between pretest and post-test scores in our Sttkly was .88 and only 
five-itea scores correlated less than .55 with the total score. In addition* 
correlation with individual's self-rating of their Snglish ability was .66. 
See Appendix'^ for a»re details.) 

For all analyses, we used only the total score for the t^st (92 possible 
points) . We did not look at subtest scores separately for tWo reasons. 
First r our an^ysis of the test did not support the subtest structure of the 
test— s«me of the subtests did not appear to be assessing different skills. 
Second, the reliability of a test score increases with more iteos. 
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Stesislts. 



Tbi« chapttr is divided into tvQ wction». The fir«t discusses 
interesting facts which »9S»ar«4 wh*R the infosaation co. \ected about the 
gsoiap* was analyzed. She second section looks at the results which related to 
the three aajor study questions, and discusses the* in light of the 
infoEBation in the first se<;tio». (Sote* In the following disc™ ^on early 
arrivals are those wlK> entered beto^n January and Hareh, 1582 with a few in 
April. Late arrivals are th^e who entered between June and August, 1982 with 
a few in May.} 



gggggjptive Statiaties--lnteg^stinq Relatio nships and geaturcs 

features of the original i^pulation . As we presented earlier, the s^pie 
included in the Study was chosen f ro« an initial list of 966 candidates xn 
four cities. So«e interestiai facts about this original population are 

1. The average age of adults varies across ethnic groups. The \ 
Vietnamese are the youngest with an average age of 28.1 jjeacs. All 
other groups have an average age over 30 years. 

2. OveraU, 59* of the original group we sale. This is true for both 
early and late arrivals. The gender distribution differs, however, 
across ethnicities. The Vietnasese had the highest proportion of 
males «64%) , while the Cajabodians and Smg had the lowest proportion 
of males C4Si). 

3. Ethnic groups were represented in different proportions depending on 
arrival daU. There were proportionally more Hsong and Hian C13% 
oore) among the early group and more Vietnamese (10% more) among the 
Ifite arrivals. 

Features of the snaggle . Much information was gathered about the final 
sample in the Study. This information concerns the amount of English 
instruction during various time intervals, the degree of employment m the 
group and other information which might affect the rate of English acquisi- 
tion. Some interesting results ares \ 



1. Background Characteristics (see Table 4 in\Appendix A> 

«. The sample parallels the original population i^ terms of gender 
distribution and average age of participants. Ail groups, but 
especially the Vietnamese (and now Mien) , have substantially 
more men participating than women. Since participation was 
voluntary, this was probably unavoidable. Again, the average 
age of Vietnamese was under 30 (27.9) while the average age of 
all other groups was over 30. 
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b. A hi9h pVib'etnUgc o£ pArtiei^tnts CS3t overall^ ^reported tiuit 
tbm)f litc£st* la a Ui^uagc oth«c than En^Iith. The 
VictxuMM bav* th« highest Xitesaey rate {97tJ while the Haoag 
have tiM Xouest C54il • 

c* ^re is a ifide vasiatic»i in the nuaher o£ years of eaueation 
that participants report. The Vietnamese report an average of 
9.1 years o£ ediueation prior to arrival while the Ssons and Mien 
report less than 4. The average is 7.3 years. 

SSts Sieger ienefe 

a. 3^ self-report and current reeordst it appears that a high 
proportion of S(»ithSast Asian refugees have had sooe BSL both 
before entry to the United states and since entry. Prior to 
Q.S. entry* 241 had so«e SSL in their native country Can average 
of 33.S weeks} ai^ 16% reported having sons SSL in a refugee 
easp (an average of 13.3 weeiesl. Later arrivals had acre SSL in 
eaaps as program becoae more fully eperati<mal. Considering 
SSL taken both in the easps and in the country of origin* dOt 
report having taken isoe ^L prior to O.S. entry, with an 
average of 49 weeks. Although the figure is fairly distant 
Mross ethnic groups* the average nuaber o^ weeks of SSL is 
not. The Vietnavsse report an average of alzest 70 weeks prior 
to entry while the other groups report averages of 25 weeks or 
under. This likely reflects the greater exposure of the 
Vietnaaese to Saglish in their native country. This corresponds 
with results found in Phase IX of the Study. t 

Seventh-five percent of the early arrivals reported having SSL 
between entry ai^ pretesting with an average of 17 i^ks (on the 
average about 33 weeks was available} . ^irty-f percent of 
the late arrivals reported having SSL between entry ai^ 
pretesting with an average of 5 weeks (only Mboat 8 weeks was 
available}. ' 

Sixty-nine percent o£ the early, arrivals reported having SSL 
betwen pre axsi post-testing with an average of IS weeks/242 
hours. Eighty-five percent of late arrivals reported having SSL 
between pre and post-testing with an average of 22 weekj/346 
hours, fos both groups about 26 weeks w?i available. 

Pros the above nuabers it a^ars that participation in SSL is 
high. Also, the first three sonths of residei»e secas to be a 
tiae with Ijsstt attendsj^e in SSL. Setween entry m& ^etest, the 
\ early arrivals (those who had been here for six aonths) had a 
mch auch higher participation rate than the late arrivals. 
Between pre ai^ post-test* however* the late arrival^ caught up. 

b. The above nuabers were based on all participants. A few 
interesting facts appear when one insiders just those 238 
participants ^ had any aaount of SSh between pre ttnd 
post-test. The average nuaber of weeks for these was 2S with 
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MR «v«ra9« of 37S hou£f . This w«s fairly eonsittcut acsoss 
MssivMX d«tu »aS, tt2mie srotips. Shus, tboM tUt 6ak« ESL Uk9 
it in alsout the cast ^laatity* 

AlsOf foE thocc with SSI* betif8«Q pre and poat-test, tha avaraga 
siza of th% clasa was about tha aaaa aosoas arsival datea and 
•timie ^about IB}. 

Ka aXao triad to aaa what variablaa wars reXatad to tha afiount 
of £51. takan Caaa Appaadix B} . Firit, thara wara aodarata 
corralatiooa (.20-. 29 J batwaan aU aaacuras of tha aaount of 
St^Ush training (prior to antry, batwaan antry and prat«at and 
batwaan pra and poat-taatj and taat a^raa. aaount of SSL 
prior to an try ia aodarataly raiattd <r*a of .2 to .5} to (1} 
aaXf ratings of ability to apaak SngXiah; (2S whathar an 
ii^ividual is aapXoyad; (3} tha fra^tney with which Snglish ia 
apokan at hcaai and (4) i^iathar individuals hava Mtariean 
friands. .Tha nuMbar of hmsrs of 2SL taktn batwaan pra and 
pMt-tast is also aodarataly ralatad to aalf-ratin? of tha 
ability to spaak English to atrasigsrs» aga and wount of Engiiah 
takan batwaan antry ai^ prataat. Xt is nagatively ralatad to 
whathar a parson, is alloyed. 

Unsurprisingly, thosa that hava baan hare tha longest hava taken 
the aost ESXi. Those 'that are ymmger tend to take a little aora 
ES£*. There appeal to be no overall large affects of gender, 
ethnicity, or the nuaber of previous years of education pn the 
aK»mt of tha E^L taken in the United States. 

Because there were so aymy variables ralatad to the asaount oi 
ESL taken, we did b& ^alyses to see which of thesa seesed to 
be aost iisportant {i.e. accounted for the aost variance in 
aaount of SSL taken} • ^e aoat iaportant predictor of the 
aaount of tSIt taken between pre and post-test the aaount of 
work (again, pe<^le vho work aora take less BSLI . aiven equal 
aaounta of work, variables which predict the aaount of 2^ 
batweexi pre and post-teat were present skill level (higher skill 
levels take aore SSL} and the aacaunt of ^ taken befo&e (people 
who take ^L continue to take ESL} . The »ount of SSL 
previously taken a^eara to depei^, in turn, on the aaount of 
edueati«i a person has had. 

One csution is that although theae variables a<»«inted for 42% 
and 261 of the variance in aaount of ESX. between entry and 
pretest and between pra and poat-test, respectively, there is 
still variance left to be explained. This unei^lained variance 
aay be due to other factors not aeaaurad in the Study, due to an 
error in the data or due to a lack of spread i& the values of 
the aaount of SSL taken. Thus, although measured variables are 
relatively predictive, th^ do not amount for all the 
differences in the aaount o£ ESL taken. 
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g«g|oy«tnt SiitQgy 

a. ^proxiaatcly 12% of the psrticip&ntt worked between entsy ftnd 
pretest for an average of 70 total l^rt while aJaont 24% worked 
between pre and post-test for an average of 151 total hours (by 
self-reperti . {for those that did work at all, the average 
nuaber of hours was 614.} ^us, both the ntaaber of workers and 
the aaount of tine worked increased with tiffie in the United 
States. Turther evidence of this is a^arent when we coapare 
earljr versus late arsiva^s.^ ^ oniy about 6% of the late arrivals 
worked between entry and pretlit (about 8 weeks availabli6 since 
entry}* 17% of the early arrivals worked'between entry and 
pretest <about 33 weeks available since entry} , 18i of the late 
arrivals work^ between pre and post-test Cabout 34 weeks 
available since entry} « and 31% of the early arrivals worked 
between pre and post-test (about 59 %me\i» available since 
entry} • Shis saae trend is aJ^ apparent in the nu&bcr of hours 
worked* 

b. The percent of persons working was greatly influenced by the 
city in which they lived. Of the 74 workers bettwen pre and 
post-test V 47 were in Oklahoma city. 

e. The ei^loyaent rate also varied beti^n ethnic groups*^ The 
Caabodians had the highest percentage of workers (25% between 
entry and pretest, 48% between pre and post-test}. For those 
that worked, however, the average nu&ber of hours worked was 
about the saxe between gr^i^. 

d. Besides ethnic group and arrival date, another factor aoderately 
related to «Bplc^aent rates appears to be self-rating of ability 
to speak E^lish. In addition, one predictor of the asount of 
eaployaent between pre and post-test is the aaount of esployaent 

* between entry and pretest. T^uss, persons who work tei^ to keep 
working. JIaong other variables i^ieh are not correlated with 
the aacKint of ci^l^aent are test scores, age, geiuier and oawnt 
of previ^is education. 

e. Those persons who did work reported a high frequency of the use 
of English on the job. This is probably related to the fact! 
that very few workers reported supervisors or co-workers that 
spoke their native language. 

The Relationship Between Eaployment and SSL 

a. Overall, there was a aoderately negative relationship (-.29) 
between the nutfscr of hours worked and the nuaber of hours of 
£SL. This aeans that »ore work is associated to less £SL and 
vice versa, within the group that both worked and had SSL (43 
persons} , this relationship is saaller . ^e conclusion to be 
drawn thus a^ars that working and going to SSL class tend to 
be Mutually e^lusive for aost persons. This is suj^rted by 
the fact that only 48 persons (16%} did both, 216 persons (70%) 



did OBly Qtm or th« othms vaA 43 p«rion» (X4IJ did n«ith«r. Stor 
t!iosc do both, howwtt the ?s«Miiec of or« doss not 
ncMSMcily f«t in the way of the othmt, alUwugli tiiosc who &o 
both work «nd t«k« SSL class f#ocJ& slightly fftiMX hoars than 
thosa wi» only nock. 

b. Shcra ara scms othar faetors whioh ai^ptar to ha ralatad to tha 
six of SSL and ai^loyatnt takan. ilParsona with longar pariods of 
raaidaoca tand aithar to both taka SSI. and Mork or to do 
naithar, i&ila parsons who ara nawar arrivals tand to taka SSL 
only. Nan taad to hoth woric and taka ^L aora than woaan doi 
who tand aora t<^ # naithar. raahhrttans tand to do both aora 
than othar grou^tli^: Also tha ability to spaak Snglish a^paars to 
ba ralatad to doif^ both. As salf-rating of tha ability 
ixyesmiiMM so doajp tha pr^rti^ of parsons hoth working and 
going to class. Thosa vbo ara naithar working nor going to 
tSL class have significantly lover English skill lavals as 
asasurad by tha BSS? itast. 



PaetQga Relatad to the A^isition of Hnglish 

Thraa sats of analysas wara used to aaeaaina tha issue of what contributes 
to English acquisition. 1^ first looked at overall descriptions of statue and 
gains. Than we exaained i^t contributes to overall English skill level. 
Finally we looked at n^t o^tributes to gains in E^lish skill. 

Description of skill levels . Table 7 in Ai^ndix A shows average pretest, 
poet-test and gain statistics for persons with both pre and post-test scores. 
Across groups and entry periods the' gain in amaa averaged 8.6 points. Z^ter 
arrivals tailed to gain aora thai-* the earlier arrivals due priaarily to the 
fact that their pretest scores were lower, fhere were differences between tha 
ethnic groups on both pre and post-teat averages* but not on gains. ®» 
interesti:^ point with respect to this obsarvati«i is that the differences 
between the grott^ (as will be aaen in the next sec?tioa} a^ars to ba due to 
differeaces in their educati«jal levjpl and gender aiae. In fact, when these 
factors are taken into account, the diffaraiwes between ethnic groups 
disappears. The saae is ts\sm for cities. There are differences aac^tg cities 
on pretest, post-test and gain. But again, there are also diff eramses aaong 
cities in testers and aix of participant characteristics, ^erefore, it is 
difficult to attribute differences between cities to their respective ESI. 
progeaas, ecoaoeUc sitiMtions, etc. 

One extreaely interesting anaiy^ia coshes test scores of ^.trsons wbos 
both wocked and took BSL, only took ESL, only worked and %dio did neither (see 
Table 8 in Appendix A> . Although tfaose who both worked and took ESL had the 
overall highest pre and poat-teat acores, those that only took ESL had the 
biggest gains. 

Other factors having aoderate to large siaple correlations with skill 
levels are: 
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CorrcXatiotui vitis pc« asd post-tcit— aiiount of l^£i b«|oe« cntiry C.4I< 
•381 » aaount of SSL b«tiM«n ttnesy and prcttit C*26r aaouRt of 

SSL bctwMn pE« and post-Ust (.21, .321, tli« fscquan^ of speaking 
Snslish at ham U2B, .30} , whtthts a partieipaat has ^rica:* 
friands (.36, .35}, aga (-.46, -.57$, gaaSar (-.32, ->.34— Mn wast 
eod«a as "1" and uemtn vare eodad as , nuiibas of yaass of 
aducat;!^ (.74, .66) and pcavious Xitaca^ (.S3, .54;. 

gaetogg post rela'tad fee oyggall skill . Baeausa wa txaainad io »&n^' 
variables in this Study, aaay of which ara intasrsalat^, na san a u^si^t of 
analyses designed to disoovar latich factors «ara ralatad tha aost to sieilX 
XavaX and fain. That is, which vaciahlas account for tha aost variance in ^ 
skill and sain scores. 

yirst, we lo^ed at the effect of aost Study variables (age, education, 
literacy, fender, ethnicity, nuabcr o£ lam^uage^ sp^en, aaount of SSL befo&e 
entry, anount of SSL between entry ai^ pretest, the aaount of ESL and pre and 
post-test, length of residency, the preseiuse of Aaerican friends, and the 
nuayber of hours worktdl with post-test sc^es. (Other variables, such as the 
nuaber of children at howe %ih» spaak English, were left out of the analysis 
baeause of their low siaple correlations with post- test scores.} One 
variable, pretest score, accounted for 761 of the variance in pest-tast 
scores. Thua, persons who stast at a higher skill level «}ntinue to have a 
highar skill ievel. Given coi^rable skill levels cm the pretest, however, 
the variables idtieh account for «ost of the r«uining variance are age, tha 
total aaount of English training bett^en pre and poat-taat, previous literacy 
and gender. i» 

Since persons who have a high initial skill level continue to have a high 
skill level, we attaa^ted to find out what ^ntributed to that high skill 
lavel to begin with. Thus, we looked at the influence on pretest scores of 
several background variables and experiences between entry and pretest (such 
as e^loyaent and SSL). The aost is^rtant contri£H2tor to pretest skill level 
%fas aaount of previous edi^tion. This variable acc»9unted for S6k of the 
variance in pretest scores. Fdur variables accounted for another 141 of the 
variance— the aaount of ZSL taken between entry and pretest, age, the nui^r 
of other languages spoken and gender. Thus, it appears that background 
characteristics of the participants ai^ ^SL c^tributes to initial skill level 

To corroborate this finding, we looked at what predicts post-test scores 
leaving out pretest scores. The rationale was ;bhat since the pretest skill 
level is related to other variables, the effect of the pretest scores account 
for ouch of the effect of these other factors and aore. Leaving tmt the 
pretest scores would allow the other varibles to deaonstrate theaselves aore 
directly. When pretest is reaoved aa a predictor, the variablea that are 
related to post-test skill level are the aaac as those relate to pretest 
skiU— previous education, age, aex, the aa6unt of SSL and the nuaber of 
languages spoken, t^ms, although entering the skiU level best predicts 
subsequent skill level r if inforaation about the skill level is not available, 
backgroui^ variables (education, etc.) are atill highly predictive. 
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Conelasions 



Concli»ic»» wiXX addrcM mveh ot tlit Mjor Study questions for Phase IZIs 

1. What eoBbination of SSL and esB^lcaymeat best proBBoteg aosfuisition off 
English? 

In this Study* it sppturs thst* of ths two, 23L proootcs ae^isiton 
of Snglish such »or« than ai^iosfiMnt. tSL appeassd as an iaqpestan^. 
contril^utor iis Bost aaalysss wbils aaploysksnt apptared in none. In 
fact* i^reased apl^acnt tezuis to decrease the aoexiat of ESL 
taken. This is not to say* hOMSver^ that eneouraginf esployaent does 
not have ii^rtaat social functions. It says ooly that SSL 
contributes aocc to aoquisiti(»s of Saglish than e^loyaent does. 
Analyses of eonomity survey data in Phass 11 suggested both English 
language training and eiqployaent coatriimte to Si^lish aqpiisition* 
•in considering tbratc fiiklings with the present ones, two points 
should be kept in sind. First* the g - s reported in Phase IZZ are 
over the initial year of resettleaent* ^ile those in ^i^se II are 
over a mch longer three*ycar period. Second, different populatims 
and Mthodologies were used. The Phase XII aethodology offers a aore 
powerful test ai^ sharper results. 

2. Are there any backgroand or experiential characteristics of various 
groups off refugees i^ieh would «ake one option better than another? 

There is no evidence in this Study that the above conclusion w^ild 
difffer for any subgroup. ICeeping in aind that the Phase II results 
are based on a p<^ulation in the United States frc» one to three 
years, whereas the present *ndings a^ly to a aore recently arrived 
population, it oay be the w :e that SSL is aore effective than 
ei^loyscnt earlg in the rescttleMnt process. 

3. Are there any background or eaeperiential character is ties of various 
groups of refugees which overpower both options in terms of ultimate 
effect on English acuisition ? 

Results indicated that the aost important predictor off English skill 
is the aaount off previous education. Thus persons who have had aore 
education in the past will have higher English skill levels at a 
given point in tiae. Other ir^rtant background factors ar9 age and 
gender. V^mger persons and aen have higher English skills. The 
aost ifl^rtant predictor of gain is age~-youngcr persons acquire 
English faster than older persons. Another important background 
predictor of gain was the nuaber of years of previous education. 
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Sv«n though soM of the bacMgcouAd eharactasisties of Study 
participants inflaaae* skill si»l fsin th« aost^ ^I. mlwa msgss as 
an iaportant faetot. Aaoag psopis having sisilar backgroisi^ 
ehacactssisties, tl8»c taking SSI. Xaasn Eaglish fastar titan thost who 
do not. Aqf sfftets of a^l^tent ^ tha a^isitioa of Enslisb are 
coaplatsl^ ovacpoifassa bf tha othar StuS^ variablas. 

^•s« rasults concur witb the rasults of Phasas I and II except as noted 
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ERIC 



IS 



WSMSSSSXSSICS .OF TBE QBlGtBOiSt SOPOLASZC^ IH THS lOCIE CXTIES 



C&as«et«ristie 




ViajtaaMM 


Xiao 


CasboSian 




mm * 

Mian 


Total 






309 
26S 


81 
54 


94 

62 


S2 
23 


20 
0 


556 
404 




Total. 


S73 


13S 


155 


75 


20 


960 


Hmn 1 


z.at« 


6S« 
£21 


521 
591 


471 

501 


481 

481 


60% 


581 
591 




^tal 


641 


551 


481 


481 


60% 


591 


Age 


Early 
Z.at« 


27.8 
28.5 


30.8 
30.9 


33.8 
31.5 


29.9 
33.4 


34. S 


29.6 
29.5 




^tal 


28.1 


30.8 


32.9 


30.9 


34.5 


29.5 
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TkSL& 2 

moBsmm csmasssbxstics of sbs oaioxsu^ 400 passzczpakts 



Chasicttriitic 


Arrival 
Oate 


VietaaMse 


Lao 


Casbodiaa 




Mien'^ 


KusBiser in 


Earl 


113 


36 


39 


10 


7 




Late 


120 


28 


38 


9 


0 




Total 


233 


64 


77 


19 


7 




Early 


70% 


53% 


56% 


60% 


86% 




Late 


64% 


64% 


51% 


56% 


— 


















Total 


67% 


58% 


54% 


58% 


86% 


Average 


Early 


27.6 


33.2 


32.8 


29.5 


37.6 




Late 


28.0 


29.5 


32.7 


29.2 


— 


{K-400} 
















Total 


27.8 


31.6 


32.7 


29.4 


37.6 


Percunt 


Early 


96% 


64% 


60% 


67% 


71% 


Literate in 


Late 


97% 


73% 


74% 


62% 




Language 














Other Than 


Total 


37% 


67% 


71% 


65% 


71% 


English 














{N«328} 














Average Years 


Early 


8.7 


4.4 


5.3 


4.6 


0.8 


Education 


Late 


9.4 


3.8 


4.9 


1.7 




Prior to 














Entry 


Total 


9.1 


4.1 


5.1 


3.4 


0.8 


{N-379) 














Average Nuaber 


Early 


1.2 


1.5 


1.4 


2.3 


3.9 


of Languages 


Late 


1.5 


1.5 


1.3 


2.2 




Spoken Other 














Than English 


Total 




1.5 


1.3 


2.3 


3.9 



205. 
195 

400 



64% 
61% 

63% 



30.0 
29.2 

29.6 



84% 

87% 

85% 



6.9 
7.5 

7.2 



1.5 
1.4 

1.5 



CN-365} 



"^^ased on very few eases 



21 



32 



^ O9tol9«i; 1981 * Kay^ 1982 



9ot«l 18 

Caiatyff4 ffl " SMoag Kian Tdtal Or Ov«r 



Arcivals 



27,276 6,28*' 15,492 Hot Stparatai 49,072 27,971* 
CSfiiJ (13%) (32%) 



Staabcr of Nalcs a/a b/a 

Pascaot o£ Malaa n/a n/a 



n/a 
o/a 



il/a 
n/a 



n/a 
n/a 



16,276** 
(58%) 



Average Age 



n/a 



n/a 



n/a 



n/a 



n/a 



30. 6*** 



• Aasiteino ages 1-17 ase distributed sinilacly imam Southeast Asian ai^ othec 
refugee groups, i.e., 43% of ail arrivaU uadee age IS. Fifty-seven s»ercent 
of Soutiieast Asian arrivals are 18 or older. 

Since 93% of aU rSftsgee arrivals are ScHitbeast Asian, iie will use overaii 
statistics on refugees in general to estixate percentage of male and average 
age for Southeast Asians. Since age and sex are crossed, tie can get an actual 
count of adult sales and feaales 

Nunber of sale adult Southeast Asians « 93% x total nui^r adult sale - 
93 X 17501 - 16,275.93 

Percent of aale adult Southeast Asians - <93% x total nuaber adult sale) C.93 
X total pi^ulation) • adult aaie/totf 1 population 

Since ages are reported by ethnicity, %i« used the formula: 

Average age « C»i^ point of ranged x (f in range) )/K 
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Arrival 

Chaeaettsictie &at« VitttiuuMiw Lao Caabodiaa fiaong Mian Total 



HuMbtr in 


Early 


80 


29 


29 


9 


7 


154 










mm 


9 




M€ 












t K 


f 




Farcant Han 


• 

Sarly 


66t 


52% 


59% 


56% 


86% 


62% 






O/ V 




























Average Aga 


Early 


27.7 


35.0 


33.7 


31.4 


37.6 


30.8 




*«awe 


W&lleU 




^2^e # 


«7eO 




469 eO 






i& / • 7 


eX 


^4 eO 


41 • ^ 


4 # e 0 




t Litasata in 


Early 


981 


59% 


62% 


62% 


71% 


81% 


Language Other 


Late 


97% 


70% 


61% 


40% 




86% 


^um Engliah 


















Total 


97% 


64% 


62% 


54% 


71% 


83% 


Average Ifears 


Early 


S.5 


4.S 


5.5 


4.7 


Q.S 


6.8 


Education Prior 


Lata 


9.6 


4.1 


4.4 


1.2 




7.7 


to l^try 


















Total 


9.1 


4.5 


4.9 


3.4 


0.8 


7.3 


Average Nuaber 


Early 


1.3 


1.5 


1.3 


2.3 


3.9 


1.5 


of LaiHtuagaa 


Late 


1.5 


1.6 


1.2 


2.2 




1.5 


Spokan OtlMr 
















Than Engliah 


Total 


1.4 


1.5 


1.3 


2.3 


3.9 


1.5 



% Spaakii^ Eng. 


Early 


45% 


72% 


38% 


44% 


43% 


49% 


Occasionally i 


Late 


35% 


56% 


52% 


17% 




40% 


Frequently at 


















Total 


61% 


65% 


561 


67% 


43% 


44% 



34 



23 



Coatioucd 



arrival 

CtsasacUrictie Oatt Vi«taaMM Lao Ca&bodisn H«c3ng Mica Total 



% Spsakiag 
Oeeasionallsr 6 
FiraqiMintly Othas 
'mm ISS£» & Job 



^reant Saving 
Aaarican Friaadt 



Avar aga ^ Nuster 
of Cbildzaa at 
Bona tfto Spaak 
English 



Sasl^ 
lAta 


€8t 
681 


75% 
73% 


75% 
93% 


67% 
0 


43% 


69% 
65% 


Total 


64% 


74% 


82% 


67% 


43% 


66% 


Earlsr 
Siata 


35% 
29% 


31% 
43% 


52% 
38% 


38% 
0% 


S0% 


38% 
31% 


Total . 


32% 


36% 


45% 


21% 


50% 


35% 


Barly 
Lata 


1.8 
1-7 


2.3 

1.2 


2.7 

2.4 


1.2 
2.0 


2.4 


2.1 
1.8 


Total 




K 0 T 


AGGRS6ATED 





o 

ERIC 



35 



24 



tjysLS s 



ssx. jxiosiamm mass mTS pss anb posttsssss 
ssrass mms, BmissM sum aisq fss, »m 



. Arrival 



Cturactsristie 


8at« 


VietnaMte 


Lao 


CaMbodian 




Kien 


Total 


liuBb«r mi& 


Early 


67 


21 


22 


5 


5 


X2Q 








1 **•# 




























£tate 


86 


17 


20 


3 




126 












f mil 




#821} 




Total 


153 


38 


42 


S 


s 


246 


















Avtraf « NualNix 


Early 


71.9 


22.5 


19.7 


17.9 


25.1 


48.5 




















Mace 




^0* / 


















/ 








KuBbcr Saving 


Early 


65 


21 


/ 

18 


6 


6 


116 


ESL Between 




(81%) 


C72%3 


(62%) 


(67%) 


(861) 


(75%) 


Entry & Fre 


















Late 


73 


12 


16 


4 




105 - 






(72%) 


(52%} 


(67%) 


(67%) 




(68%) 




Total 


138 


33 


34 


16 


6 


221 






(76%) 


(63%) 


(64%) 


167%) 


(86%) 


(72i) 


Average N'imber 


Early 


18.8 


12.3 


16.3 


16.3 


19.1 


17.0 


ffeeks of ESIi 
















BctiMen 


Late 


5.2 


3.6 


6.8 


4.8 




5.3 


Entry 6 Pretest 


















Total 




MOT h Q Q K 


g S A T E 0 





ERIC 



36 

25 



fabitt S 

Continuid 



Char^tccistie Mm VitjbaaMM l^o Caabedian Easag Kica Total 







52 


21 


17 


9 


7 


106 








f^9ai 

1 J<C« j 




{loot} 


ClOQil 


(69%> 
















131 ' 




IP* 


22 


19 


6 






• 


C&3i| 


CSSi} 


C79%} 


€1081) 




(851} 




ttotal 


X36 


43 


36 


15 


7 


237 






l7Stl 




(6813 

% WW W f 


1X061} 


ClOOi} 


C77i> 


k^mi^^m Suabcr 


9 a V* ^ o 




276 


166 

w V 


300 


297 


242 


Hours 2^ 








t 






346 




£.ata 


3ia 


378 


29S 


470 




6 Posttsat 














293 




Itotal 


299 


321 


223 


368 


297 


for Thostt tfitb 


Early 


373 


380 


284 


300 


297 


349 


ES£is Avaragt 










470 




397 


Nuabar Houra 


Xiata 


4G3 


396 


34S 




CN»238} 












297 


375 


Votal 


3S2 


388 


316 


368 


For T^sa With 


Sarly 


19.0 


16.9 


13.8 


18.2 


19.6 


17.6 


^Ls Avarafa 














18.6 


Size of Clasa 


Uta 


19,0 


16.2 


20.1 


18.7 . 
















18.6 


18.2 


Total 


19.0 


16.5 


17.1 


18.4 
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SOB XmiWk71tm SSSGSB PfiEfEST AHQ BSTIjEEK 
PRE Mm WQS?S^TS&S FOB SSOSE HITS CQKPUSTE SCOBSS 

















Total 
















26 






1141) 


ixoii 


{4111 


{ 0} 


( 0) 


(171} 
































10 






1 711 






i Q\ 


MM 


C 613 




Total 


(101) 


(lot) 


1251} 


{ 0} 


( 03 


{121} 












0 


0 


127 




























6 


0 


12 


Ana Frft iK^jooi 














70 


- 


TOt^ 


S3 


25 


205 


0 


0 




Early 


750 


347 


860 


0 


0 


754 


















foe Tho«i tit&t 


Lata 


IBS 


246 


360 


0 


0 


211 




















xo^^ax 






821 


0 


ft 


614 


















Nm^r and 


Early 


22 


6 


17 


1 


1 


47 






(2St} 


C21«} 


(59%) 


{lit) 


{141} 


{301} 


B«ti^n Pec and 
















Post 


Xtate 


16 


3 


8 


0 


0 


22 






(16%) 


(13%) 


C3St) 


0 


0 


{181} 




Total 


38 


9 


2S 


1 


1 


74 






(21») 


C17«) 


(46%) 


C7%J 


(14«] 


{241} 


Average Nuatber 


Early 


1S3 


104 


518 


71 


10 


203 


Sours Worked 
















Between Pre and 


Late 


73 


13 


292 


8 


0 


98 


Post (N«300) 














151 




Total 


112 


64 


417 


43 


10 



TABLE 6 CCC^ISQED} 



C&aeacttr ist ic 


Arrival 
Date 


Vietnamese 


Lao 


Casbodian 


Hnonf 


Mien 


Total 


Avcra^i Kuikbcr 


SasXy 


€27 


580 


682 


— 


70 


71d 


Hoiurs mrifd 














569 


For Thotts Who 


Late 


514 


140 


841 




— 
















665 


and ^st 


Ibtal 


577 


454 


869 


— 






Sariy 


19 


4 


14 




1 


40 


Had Jobs SstwMa 


{95«> 


{671} 


(821} 


— 


(1001} 


(901} 


?r« & 9ost t 








8 






24 


Sp«skiii9 SfigXlsli 


Late 


13 


2 


— 


— 


Oee. & 7£tq» on 




teit) 


(67%) 


(1001} 


— 


— — 


(891} 


the Jc^ CK«71} 














64 


Total 


32 


6 


22 




1 






(891} 


1871} 


£881} 


t 


(1801} 


(901} 


For Those fUso 


Sarl^ 




2.8 


2.8 


0 


0 


3.3 


Bad Jobs Bstwsen 








1.4 






2.7 


Pre & Post: Aug. 


Late 


1.8 


11.0 




— 


Nusber Otbee 








2.3 






3.1 


litoskers Sokes 


Total 


3.0 


S.6 




8 


Lai^uage X 










i 






For Those 


Early 


2 


0 


0 




0 


2 


Bad Jobs Betveen 




(10%) 


CO} 


iO} 




(0) 


41 


Pre fi Pest: 
















Percent Bavinf 


Late 


1 


0 


0 






1 


Boss Speaking 




(6%) 


CO} 


CO} 






(41} 


Lai^uage 1 












0 




Total 


3 


0 


0 




3 



39 

28 



8SST I^SfS SCQSESs ?SB, FOS? AIID GAIti FOR 
PSSSCSHS KI^ SOUSES CSl^OCTP H-308} 



Ch&s«ct«sistic \ l^ta Vi«ta«iMS« Lao Caabodian Eaong Mien tottX 



\ 



Prt & Post 
Seosas 




45.8 
47.7 

46.3 


31.8 
27.5 

29.9 


39.9 
36.0 


41.1 

19.1 

30.7 


20.7 
20.7 


41.1 
40«8 

1 


Group 1 
Psatest 


Safly 
Lata 


45.9 

48.8 


33.4 
28.6 


• 

37.3 
29.7 


38.4 
20.3 


20.7 


40.3 

41.7 




Total 


47.5 


31.2 


33.9 


31.2 


20.7 


41.0 


Group 1 . 
Poat-tast 


Early 
Xiata 


53.7 
57.2 


42.1 
42.4 


42.9 
40.4 


40.7 
38.2 


30.1 


\ 47.6 
51.6 




!itot«l 


55.6 


42.3 


41.7 


39.7 


30.1 


49.6 


Group 1 
Gain 


Early 
Lata 


7.8 
8.4 


8.8 
13.9 


5.5 
10.7 


2.2 
17.8 


9.4 


7.3 

9.9 




Total 


8.1 


11.0 


7.8 


8.5 


9.4 


8.6 



1 

i 




SEIATXOKSHIP BBTKSSI SKILL IiEVSI. AND OMER INFLSfBNTIAL VARIABLES 



Variable 


N 


Pre 


?ost 


Gain 


Both Job «iul SSL 


.48 


S1.6 


57.8 


6.2 


KSL Onl^ 


190 


41.7 


52.7 


11.0 


Job Only 


26 


45.2 


49.4 


4.3 


licithCff Jol) Ko£ ESL 


43 


23.0 


26.1 


3.1 


Ilea 


195 


46.6 


56.0 


9.4 


Hooen 


113 


31.4 


38.7 


7,3 


Adults Aged 10-30 


191 


48.4 


56.5 


10.1 


Adults Aged 31-40 


S9 

y 


34.8 


43.5 


9.4 


Adults Aged 41-50 


^ 36 


28.1* 


34.3 


6.2 


Adults Aged Sl-iO 


16 


16.5 


13.9 


-2.6 


Adults Aged Over 60 


5 


4.8 


8.2 


3.4 


Ho ?sevious Education 


39 


10.5 


15.7 


5.2 


Educattsd 1-3 Years 


33 


20.0 


30.4 


10.4 


Educated 4 - S Years 


92 


41.3 


52.3 


11.0 


Educated 9 - X2 Years 


101 


54.7 


63.4 


8.7 


Educated Over 12 Years 


25 


67.0 


68.5 


1.5 


Literate in a Language Other 
Than Englisn 


252 


20.4 


56.0 


9.1 


Not Literate in a Language 


52 


p. 8 


20.8 


6.1 



Other Tha;^ Snglifib 
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7«ciiaical Coocttrns aad Xnforaatioa jysQut 
Stiftiy Dasign and JVnaXyscs 



42 



Thi* appunaix will discuss various technic&l topics deesed iaiportant but 
wbieh might intsrfsr* with the tlov of tht tsxt ia previous chapters. Such 
topics include exasiiiation of various factors which sight have influex^ed the 
results and actual inferential statistics. The appendix will follow the same 
organization as the report. 

Chapter II-*Studv Oesign . 

1. There were a few concerns about the reliability and validity o£ the 

iafomation in the interviews. One general caution is that self -report 
infoTHation could be biased toward what individuals feel is the response 
which will aafee thea look the best. This is especially true for such 
things as Sftployaentf literacy and frequency of speaking English. He 
cross-checked as »ueh of this as possible against the partial infor&ation 
obtained fras records at pretest tise. Literacy and nuaber of lax^uages 
spoken* for exaaple* matched in most of the cases. Self-report of 
English skill level also matched very well with test scores. We feel 
that, alth^gh the self-report information say be aliased slightly toward 
the positive 9 in aost cases it is as ac»srate as seil^'^lnspection and 
memory allc»f. , 

Zn those few cases where the interview information did not match up with 
information from previous record examinati^# we used the information 
frost the interviews. The rationale was first # that it was hard to tell 
which was right* and seeoi^r using interview information at least kept 
any bias constant across groups. 

A final concern abcHzt the interview infonuition was the variation in how 
information tras reported mm^erning the number of weeks of es^loys^nt and 
:^£.. We requested, that beginning ai^ e;^ dates be reported so that we 
could be accurate in determining nui^r of weeks. Many persons, however, 
could not remember dates aM so beginning ai^ ending months were reported 
instead. So we used the following procedure to determine weeks: 

a. We used the midpoint of the month, unless there was some other 
information to ixidicate an exact date* 

b. Since this sometimes resulted in a total nuaber of weeks greater 
than the nuaber of weeks possible Ce.g. between pre and post-test) , 
we later adjusted thea to be the aaxiaum possible. 

c. Often, i^en persons were reporting the amount of English taken in 
their country of origin, they only reported the number of years or 
the beginning and ending year. We assumed, that English was taken 
during a standard i^hool year of 39 wteks. 
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W« ran aevasal ahalysas dasigned to look at tba tachnical quality of the 
BEST tast and tim ^ality of seorea obtained. 

a. The correlation l^tmen pre and poat-test was .83. ^is is very 
good considering that pris \Mnd post-testing was ahcut/six months 
apart. It is exceptional considering that IS different testers were 
used in the four cities aiid cmly about 1/2 of the,/^tudy participants 
were tested by the sane tester both pre and post> | 

b. Correlations between test scores a:^ aelf-ratih^s of Snglish skill 
ranged between .48 and • 67 CIO aeasuresN This tends to validate 
both the test scores az^ the self«ceport. 

c. Correlations between ite^ scores aM total scores revealed that aost 
items fuxiction well to ifaeasure English skill. Of the 49 items on 
the test* only § correlate less than .6 with total score. TweJ^Ve 
correlate |reater than .75 with total srore. 

d. A factor analysis ft the pretest data did not support the subtest 
.structure of the test. Four factors acosunted for about 55% of the 
variaiwe in the test scores, ^e first factor which accounted! for 
42% of the variance se«&s to be a general factor. It weights on a 
broad variety of it^ui covering three of the subtests— listening 
coB^rehensi^f gn g miun ication and reading/writing. The se^td factor 
weights on fluency it^ss. ^e third factor weights on the items 
concerning first and last name. The fourth factor weights on the 
items concerning sap reading. This lack of support for the subtest 
structure of the test was one of the reasons i^y we used only total 
score in our anal^^s. 



In the test, we reported that the saatple of participants with both pre 
and post~test scores C!i«3081, was fairly representative of the original 
sauaple o£ 400 participants. The following tables present the results of 
statistical analyses which lead to this conclusion. 



Chi-Square Analyses 



Comparison 


Chi-Sa. Value 


df 


Probability 


CSroup V. Entry Date 


0.7S 


1 


n.s. 


GzGup V. Ethnicity 


5.74 


m ' 


n.s. 


Group V. Sex 


0.18 


I 


n.s. 
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CcamgariaoR Kean Semarc df F-Ratio grobabiXifey 

Aga b«twMR Gr«9S 468.16 1 3.94 n.s. 

Education bctifMit Groops 6.97 X 0.36 n.s. 



4. The fioiXowins tai»XM suaaasiz« th9 ^tf^ar icons battmsn thm saa^Xe and the 
original population in tha oitias which did not jairtieipate in tha Study. 

Chi-S^uasa Analyses 



Co6tpa;ison 


Oii-Seruare 


df 


Prc^sabiXit? 


Grot^ V. Gandes 


4.82 


1 


.03 


Group V. Bthnicity 


10.28 


4 


.04 


Group v« Sntry Cohort 


50.19 


1 


.001 



■\ t-tests 

! \ ' . 

\ \ \ 

Coaparison Itean Square d£ P-Ratio ggobafeiXity 

\ 

Aga by Gr^ 1238.55 1 7.92 . 005 



5. Since we had incoi^lcte national datar for the draft report^ ira used the. 
infoneation available to cozapara our final saiaple to the national 
peculation of Southcat Asian refugees. Ttte iafeniation we had available 
vas for all refugees, ^rther gez^r and age distributions were not 
broieen out by ethnic group. This will be v^dated if further statistics.' 
are available. Therefore, for purpoaes of the current draft, the 
following assuBptiois mre aade when examining these figures. 

a. We asBuaed that persons aged 1-1? represented the saae proportion of 
the population in Southeast Asian groups as for the entire refugee 
population. TSserefore, since S7i of all refugees were IS or over, 
S6t (27,971} of the Southeast Asians were 18 or over. 
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Sine* 9ai of all gmtim^^ acrivali itmtm Southeast Asian, we usca 
overall statiaties on sanaas and afa diafcributiona to eatiaata thoae 
Cor thm Soathaaat Asian. Zhat is* 

# adult, Bala Soutbaaat Aaiaa « .93 x total # o£ adult sales 

• .93 X 17S01 - 1$,276 

i adult, stale Soutbaaat Asian • 1&«276/C.93 x total I adult Bales) 

Sinem ages ware reported by range, we used the £oll^in9 fonsula to 
calculate the average age of adultss 

Avg. Age ■ Sua of Cffiidpoint of rai^e x # in range} /Total number, 
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Chapter lll-«'Reaultg 

1. fos St^ participant*, both pz« and poct-tastad, tha aiaaitig data cate 
is fairly low. ?or •>ub8|»U# in aoat* analysaa which accessed aost 
variables, 270 out of 308 eases were eoa^iete on all of the*. Thus, 
aiss^ data is s»t such o£ a pr^^lea in these analyses* 

2. Even though the missing data rate is low for the Sti^y, *am grcnsps are 
represented by only a few perwKJS. I^is is hecauee we selected 
participants for the Study in proportion to the nusber* in the cities 
used. We did this because we wanted the overall results to he 
representative of the naticwul population as a whole. But, as a 
consequence of this decision, although there are 181 Vietnawse in the 
saimle, there are only IS Haong and 7 Kien. Making inferences about 
subgroups fr«i such a ssall saapie be kept in aind when looking at aU 
averages and percentages by subgroup. 

3. There were two factors which we thought sight influence results fE<ai this 
Stu4y. 

a. Tt9 first factor which would affect cssnclusions, if present, was 
floor and/or ceiling effects steasing f roa the BESS test beii^ too 
hard or easy for the group. If the test were too hard or easy then 
the true skiU level el; the participants would i»t be aieasured and 
gain could be uncter or overestisated. looking at the diatributisms 
of both pre and post-test scores, however, there aK>eared to be no 
floor or ^aiag cm the test. «ie test semd to be of about the 
right level of difficulty for the group in general <m both the pre 
and the post-test. Of the 92 possible noints, the average pretest 
score was 41.0 ■ 23.01- The late entering Saong and the Kien 
both scored fairly low at pretest time (arom^ 20) , but we feel that 
these scores are accurate representations of the skUl level of the 
participants. The average post-test score was 49.6 {SD » 24.8). 
All groups were weU in the midrange of the test at post- test tise. 

b. A second factor which aight influence results if present was 
inter-taster differei«»s. «jat is, aoae testers aight be easier or 
harder scorers than others, since the BEST test requires sobs degree 
of judgment. To aiaiaiae differences, wm carefully trained 
testers. However, to check inter-tester differemses we coapared 
their average pretest and post-test scores. It turned out that 
there were differences between soma testers. We looked to see 
whether these differences aight be due to testers systeaaticaUy 
testing certain types of individuals (e.g. one person testing all 
woaen) , but the distribution of genders, ages and ethnicities across 
testers as^ars to be the same. Thus, although there appears to be 
soac differences between testers it is hard to quantify because of 
the confounding effects of who was tested. I&ia difference between 
testers has the effect of increasing the error variance in the 
analyses which decreases the precision of analyses. Therefore, 
observed effects are probably a conservative estimate of actual 



effects. 
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4. Th« £ollof#in$ taisiss ps«s«Rt thm £«suXts of statiitical analyses wbioh 
support the statsaents in the saetien oa Descgiptitre statistics — 
Intggestinq RelatioBshiisa a«i3 gaatugts. 



Chi-Squaca Analyses on Baekgroui^ Variables 

i • - 



ggebabiXity 



£tets^ cohort 


by 


gcnder 






n.s. 


Entry cohort 


by 


job bet. entry and pre 


7.94 


1 


.ocs 


Entry c€^ort 


by 


job bet. pre and post 


6.79 


1 


.01 


Entry cohort 


by 


having Aster ican friends 






n.s. 


Sntry ee^^rt 


by 


fr^. of Eng. at boi» 






R.t. 


Sntsy c^ort 


by 


freq. of Eng. i^tside 






n.s. 


l^try col^rt 


by 


self rating of skill 


15e4j 


* 

4 


.01 


Entry «^ort 




self rati^—* sit. 1 






n.s. 


Entry cohort 


by 


self rating— sit. 2 






n.s. 


Entry ^hort 


by 


self rating-— ait. 3 






n.s. 


Entry cohort 


by 


self rating— sit. 4 






n.s. 


Entry cohort 


by 


literacy 






n.s. 


Entry c^sort 
on the job 


by freq. o£ English 
(for those who worked) 






n.s. 


Sntry cohort 


by freq* of seeing Aa»ri- 









ican friends Cfor those with such} 



Ccmbo of job/ESL by entry cohort 
Coobo of job/ESI« by gender 
CotBbo of job/ESS. by ethnicity 
Combo of job/ESL by self rating skill 



31.63 
23.90 
28.21 
107.70 



3 

.3 

12 
15 



.0001 
.0001 
.006 
.0001 



/ 
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iimvhS on Baekggound Vggiables 



\ 



P-ratio ggobability 



City by age 

City by yaars of aducatioa . 

City by nvabms of aaagm^cs spoken 4.28 

City by nui^«£ w—km ^SS» bmtasm Antgy 

City by nuaber wcaka ESL iMtMcaa 930.82 
•ntsy and pge 

City by nuabar wcaks SSL batwaan S93.76 
psa ai^ post 

City by nuabar houss batwaan 828S41.74 
psa and post 



3 
3 



8.58 



7.81 



4.88 



13.40 



n.a* 
n.s. 

.001 

B.S. 

• 001 

.01 

.001 



Entry c^iost by aga 

Entry coliost by previous education 

Entry cohort by nusibar lai^uagas 
spoken 

Entry cohort by nuober i#eeks 
^lish before entry 

Entry cohort by number weeks 
English between entry and pre 

Entry cotort by nuaber weeks 
English between pre and post 

Entry c^ort by nua^r hours 
English between pre and post 

Entry cohort by nuaber kids at 
boM speaking English 



10300.35 
1407.84 
821708.13 



1 110.72 
1 9.66 
1 12.40 



n.a. 
n.s. 
n.s. 

n.s. 

.001 
.002 

.001 
n*s« 
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Stbnicit:^ by «$• 

Stimieity by previous yeass 
o2 tdueation 

Ethnicity by nuabsr laiisuagts 
spoken 

Sthnicicy by nusber smmku £SL 
in nativs cooatsy 

Ethnicity by nuabss iwsks 
SSL in eaaps 

Ethnicity by nuaibss weeks ESL 
pcioc to entry 



S1Q31.2 




42254.22 



e.io 

26.29 
30.23 
B.42 



6.66 



.001 
.001 

.001 

.001 

n.s. 

.001 



S. !R)c followit^ tables present infonaation on the statist^ical analyses done 
in the section discussing variables related to Enslish skill and gain. 



ANOVAs on Pre Post and Gain Scores 



Analysis 



Hean Square d£ P-ratio Probability 



Pretest by City 
Post-* test by City 
Gain by City 



1759. OS 



2367.35 



1739.06 



3.40 



3.95 



.02 



.01 



3 13.62 ^ n.s. 



Pretest by Entry Cohort 
Post- test by Entry Cohort 
Gain by Entry Cohort 



n. s. 

n.s* 
n.s. 



Pretest by Ethnicity 
Post-test by Ethnicity 
Gain by Ethnicity 



4903.20 



4195.78 



10.39 



7.38 



.001 



.0001 



n.s. 
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Tostttf t by J6b/eSlM Coii&imition 
Gain by Job/ESI* Coabination 



St^icity by no. w«cies SSX. batiMcn 
•ntry and psa 

Ethnicity by ms. waaks ESL batiraan 
pra az^ post 

Ethnicity by no. hwssa £S£* batwaen 
pra and post 



CG«bo o£ job/SSL by years aducation 



6e32.18 
9631.06 
X0S6.68 



3 14. 13 
3 X8.34 
3 7.S6 



,0001 
.0001 
.0001 



n.a. 



I. a. 



105.72 



5.30 



.001 
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Suamary of Seggeasion toalyses 



Dependent 
Var iable 



Host Isfoxtant ^smdietosB 

(Listed in Os^s o£ 
Igportaneel 



i of Variance 

by Mcttt lap. 

Vas iable 



% of Vac lance 
ACQOuntcfil for 
isy All Liftted 
Vas iabies 



^tal 
1 Variance 
Accounted 
for by All 
Vac. tised 



Pretest Eckteati^, £SL between 

entry and i^re, agst number 
lansua^es^ gender 



56% 



70% 



7it 



Posttest Pretest, age* £SL 
<«fith betvfeen pre and post. 

Pretest) literacy, gender 



76% 



81% 



82% 



Poettest Sdacationf age, gen^r, 
(without SSL between pre and 
Pretest} p^t, number languages, 

£SL between entry and 

pre 



46% 



68% 



70% 



Gain 



Age, SSI* between pre 
and post, education, 
£SI> between entry 
and pre, literacy 



8% 



13% 



21% 



41 



52 



